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ART AND PROGRESS 



Tales, who, liberated from the bottle, 
slowly rose into the atmosphere, and then 
forever refused to be imprisoned again. 
We have all seen and deplored waste of 
human effort. We have seen jealousy- 
frustrate, where honor would have pro- 
moted, the good enterprise well begun. 
We have seen our municipalities torn by 
local politics, their resources wasted, 
and onerous taxation without due return 
take the place of wise expansion and 
modernization. 

To teach the people to enjoy legitimate 
pleasures in a wholesome way is con- 
servation in the highest sense. To per- 
vade the country With a cheerful, joyous 
spirit is to produce courage, content, 
temperance as well as moral and physi- 
cal well being. Nothing conduces to such 
a temper like a right spiritual adjust- 
ment, to be had only, for the great mass 
of human life, by providing generously 
for pleasant contact with nature. 

The writer has advocated a national 
forest for Washington, but the idea can 
be comprehensively applied to thousands 
of towns and cities throughout the United 
States. 

In Europe numerous villages and 
towns have their forests, the inhabitants 
having the privilege of gathering their 
fuel from them; and generally they are 
the only source of supply. 

Our city parks, with certain admirable 
exceptions, are abnormally expensive in 
development and maintenance, and re- 
stricted in area. The cutting of grass, 
the care of greenhouses and the plant- 
ing of flower beds require an immense 
outlay of labor with a totally inadequate 
return. The "dressy" appearance which 
is generally the result is an offense 
against taste, and at once condemns 
them, and renders the lands uninteresting 
and banal. Therefore, the forest owned 
and managed by the municipality should 
be an improvement upon the city park 
as at present understood in America. 

Thus smaller parks within the city and 
a forest of ample dimensions at a rea- 
sonable distance, easily approachable by 
rapid transit, may be infinitely prefera- 
ble to a large city park of the usual 
kind. 



The scheme as regards Washington 
contains no element of startling novelty. 
It simply contemplates an extension and 
perfection of the plans so wonderfully 
begun in the infancy of our political his- 
tory. The background of virgin forest 
of those days, the haunt of wild game 
and wilder men, must be replaced before 
it is too late for the sake of the ever 
progressive American, who expects re- 
sults in the next generation which he has 
not been able to attain in his own. 

The mass of present knowledge and 
past experience should be examined and 
reviewed, and extended surveys of actual 
conditions prepared in order that a pro- 
gram of future development of all the 
avenues and approaches to Washington 
shall be intelligently made as early as 
possible. 

In conclusion I recommend this sug- 
gestion to all patriotic and intellectual 
societies — to the American Institute of 
Architects and the Architectural League 
of America; and to the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs. All socie- 
ties of national character can afford to 
give it their careful consideration and 
active support. 

A PAINTER OF AMERICAN IN- 
TERIORS 

There are two fallacies with the paint- 
ings of Edmund C. Tarbell controvert; 
that the art which produced the Dutch 
Interiors of the time of Vermeer was pe- 
culiar to the place and era; and that all 
American genre painters have become il- 
lustrators. In more than one instance, 
Mr. Tarbell's American Interiors com- 
pare most favorably with the paintings 
of the famous Dutchmen, and none bet- 
ter than he has pictured our contempo- 
rary home life. An excellent illustration 
is afforded by the painting "Girl Mend- 
ing," reproduced on the opposite page, 
which has been lent by its owner, Mr. 
Robert Treat Paine, to the exhibition set 
forth recently in the Albright Gallery, 
Buffalo, and now in the City Museum of 
Buffalo, and now in the City Museum 
of St. Louis. Mr. Tarbell's pictures 




GIRL MENDING 



OWNED BY ROBERT TREAT PAINE. ESQ. 



E. C. TAR BELL 



are not dependent for interest upon sub- 
jective significance. They are not without 
sentiment, but through this attribute they 
do not make special appeal. Their charm 
lies, primarily, in beauty of interpreta- 
tion — the art of the painter. The com- 
positions are thoughtful and well-bal- 
anced, the values perfectly related, tex- 
tures exquisitely rendered. There is no 
evidence of labor, but the brushwork is 
never sloven. Sunlight and atmosphere 
pervade the rooms which Mr. Tarbell 
pictures, but the effect is not forced. Be- 
cause in dealing with subtleties this 
painter does not resort to abstractions 
his pictures are understood and appre- 



ciated almost as well by the general 
public as by his confreres. Born 
in West Groton, Mass., in 1802, Ed- 
mund C. Tarbell studied first at the 
school of the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton, and then under Boulanger and Le- 
febvre in Paris. He is a member of the 
group of artists known as "The Ten," 
numbered with whom are Frank W. 
Benson and Robert Reid, who studied 
contemporaneously under the same mas- 
ters in Paris, and likewise lost none of 
their individuality in the French ateliers. 
To American art Mr. Tarbell has ren- 
dered and is rendering conspicuous serv- 
ice. L. M. 
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